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XXVI.—On Birds collected or observed in the Republic of Hon- 
duras, with a short Account of a Journey across that country 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. (Part III.) By GEORGE 
CavenpisH Tayor, F.R.G.S. 


[Continued from page 122. 


54. Turkey VULTURE., (Cathartes aura.) 

This Vulture is common in Honduras. It does not, however, 
go much into the towns and villages, but is usually seen in the 
outskirts and in the forest. It is the only species found in 
Jamaica ; and in Kingston is always to be seen sitting on the 
roofs of the houses, or feeding on carrion in the streets near the 
edge of the harbour. I have frequently been awakened early in 
the morning by the noise made by their feet on the shingles 
covering the roof of the house over my head. While residing in 
Kingston, I used often to puzzle the Vultures by throwing dricd 
bird-skins stuffed with cotton out upon an adjacent roof. Few 
seconds would elapse before a Vulture would pounce down upon 
it; and it was curious to observe its manifest disappointment at 
finding nothing to eat in a skin of so natural and promising an 
appearance. I once wrapped the carcase of a bird I had skinned 
in a piece of paper, and threw it into the top of a thickly-leaved 
tree, just opposite to my window. It lodged in the upper 
branches; and being partially concealed from above by the 
leaves, it remained there for a long time. Frequently the Vul- 
tures would sweep within a few feet of it, almost brushing the 
leaves of the tree with their wings. Their sense of smell in- 
formed them that there was something eatable close by; but it 
is not surprising that their sight failed to solve the difficulty, as 
Vultures are not accustomed to have their food done up in paper 
like packets of sandwiches. Such carcases as I threw out of the 
window on the ground were scized upon by them immediately. 
They would dart down from the neighbouring roofs like pigeons 
do when grain is thrown for them. 


55. Brack Vutture. (Cathartes atratus.) 

This Vulture is very abundant in Honduras, and, while the 
last species chiefly inhabits the forest, this is always to be seen in 
the villages, sitting on the roofs of the houses, whecling in flocks 
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high up in the air, or feeding on filth and offal in the streets. 
These birds are so tame that one might at times kill them with 
a stick. I have seen thirty or forty of them together feeding 
on a carcase, and have approached within a few feet without 
disturbing them. This Vulture is also very common in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where I have seen them in numbers, hop- 
ping on the butchers’ stalls in the market, and picking up bits 
of meat. They abound in all parts of Central America that 
I have visited, and are fond of sitting on the houses, or on 
trees, with their wings expanded to the warmth of the sun. 
Wilson’s account of this, and the preceding species, is very good 
and accurate, and cannot be improved upon. 


56. Caracara Eacre. (Polyborus tharus.) 

Ts very common, and generally seen singly or in pairs; is 
tame, and easily shot. They are very low-caste birds, and feed 
on carrion, offal, &e. One I shot was at the time engaged in 
scratching among some half-dried cow-dung. 


57. Crestep Spizartus. (Spizaétus ornatus.) 

I only saw this bird on one occasion, in the depth of the 
forest between Potrerillos and San Pedro. It was perched on 
the branch of a lofty tree, and I shot it with ease*. 


58. Curassow Hawk. (Lbycter americanus.) 

The only time I observed this species was at Taulevi, where I 
met with five or six together; but Mr. Edwards saw others after 
my departure from the country. As this bird has no English 
name that I am aware of, I call it the ‘ Curassow Hawk,’ from its 
resemblance to the Curassows, and to commemorate the following 
adventure :—While at Taulevi, I was out in the evening with 
my gun, and was returning home with a male Trogon me/anoce- 
phalus, which I had shot, when I met Mr. Edwards, who pointed 
out to me some large birds sitting on a tree overhanging a Plan- 
tain patch, which he said were Curassows. There were five of 
them; and they certainly did look like Curassows im flight and 

* Tn the list of Mr. Taylor’s collection, given in ‘Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1858 (p. 356), this Spizactus was wrongly named, having been referred to 
S. fyrannus, which latter species, however, does likewise occur in Central 
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general appearance. The Plantain patch was thickly overgrown 
with long grass and weeds; but on I went, regardless of pro- 
bable snakes, and certain swarms of agarrapatas, although I 
had been particularly careful all day not to go where I was likely 
to carry any off. As for the Trogon, I threw it away in con- 
tempt, having so much finer game in view. The Curassows, I 
considered, would amply repay me for a sleepless night, endless 
scratching, and consequent sores. So I stalked up to them, and 
shot one, while the others flew off to a not very distant tree. 
From their flight, cries, and general appearance, I still thought 
they were Curassows. The bird I had killed fell into a dense 
thicket, across a stream. Could I only have got at it, I should 
have been spared additional agarrapatas and disappointment. 
However, not stopping to pick up the dead one, I followed the 
others across the Plantain patch, then forced my way through 
an Aloe fence, which presented a perfect chevaux de frise of 
spikes, and succeeded in shooting three out of the remaining 
four. I now felt proud of what I had done, and of how well L 
had provided for our pot, which was im want of supplies at the 
time. Edwards, who had been watching me, went to pick them 
up. As he took hold of the first, he said, “ This is a Hawk !”— 
and Hawks they all were, sure enough, to my great disgust 
and disappointment. When dead, they still much resembled 
Curassows, but were Hawks nevertheless—nothing but great, 
black, stinking, red-legged Hawks. However, I was not disap- 
pointed in agarrapatas, for I went home well stocked with them, 
and in no pleasant humour at having little or nothing to repay 
me for the discomfort I had to undergo. 

The specimens of Jbycter americanus in the British Museum 
are badly stuffed, and set up in an unnatural attitude. They 
give a very incorrect idea of the appearance of the bird when 
alive, or recently killed. One specimen which I shot measured 
234 inches in length, and 45 inches in extent across the wings. 
The irides were orange colour; legs and feet dark orange; claws 
black; eyelids deep orange colour; beak yellow; cere light 
leaden blue; base of beak and chin nearly bare of feathers, 
and deep orange in colour; legs feathered a little below the 
kuce; tail long and rounded; wings rounded, fifth feather 
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longest ; the whole plumage greenish-black, except the lower 
part of breast, belly, and thighs, which parts were pure white. 
When alive, the red on the head and the white of the under 
parts are most conspicuous, 


59. Larce Grey Hawk. (Asturina nitida ?) 

Appears to be common. When I was at Comayagua in Janu- 
ary, I saw a pair making their nest in the top of a lofty cotton- 
tree. One [I shot in Tigre Island measured 164 inches in length, 
and 34 inches in extent. Legs and feet yellow ; beak black ; cere 
yellow; head brownish-grey ; upper surface ef body brownish ; 
under parts barred with brown and white; tail-feathers black, 
edged with white; two cross-bars of white on the tail; fourth 
feather of the wing the longest. 


60. Rep-wincep Hawk. (Asturina magnirostris.) 

After leaving Comayagua for the Atlantic coast, I found this 
bird abundant ; but I did not observe it on the Pacific slope. I 
was unable to preserve a skin, as I had many other birds on 
hand which I considered of more importance. One I shot mea- 
sured 15 inches in length, and 30 inches in extent. Upper 
surface of head and body greyish-brown; under surface and rump 
barred with red-brown and white; tail feathers greyish-brown, 
with four black bars; primaries red, barred with black, black 
at the tips. The red is very conspicuous when the wing is 
expanded, and is the most remarkable feature in the bird’s 
plumage. Fourth and fifth primaries of the same length, and 
longest in the wing. 


61. Brown Hawk. (Micrastur brachypterus, Temm. ?) 

This species also I first observed on the Atlantic or northern 
slope of the range of mountains which traverses Centra] America. 
It did not seem to be common. 

Length 154 inches; extent 333 inches. Top of head dark 
brown, showing a good deal of white on the occiput ; whole 
upper surface of body dark brown; feathers barred with white 
at their bases ; chin whitish; neck, throat, and upper part of 
breast spotted brown and white; belly, under tail-coverts, and 
thighs dirty white, the latter barred with red-brown ; primaries 
with outer edge and tip dark brown; inner edge white, barred 
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with dark brown ; fourth primary longest; tail-feathers black, 
with three broad bars of white; legs feathered to the knees. 


62. AMERICAN Kestrex. (Tinnunculus sparverius.) 
Very abundant, and so tame that it may frequently be ap- 
proached within a few feet. 


63. Lirrne Owr. (Glaucidium infuscatun.) 

I never observed this specics myself; but Mr. Edwards ob- 
tained several specimens after I had left the country. He shot 
one near Comayagua while in the act of eating a small lizard. 


G4. Scors Owr. (Scops ?) 

I found this bird tolerably abundant in Tigre Island, but did 
not. observe it anywhere else. 

The preceding are all the Raptores I shot in Honduras. I 
saw some very large powerful Hawks, apparently of a light 
colour below, with dark heads, soaring at a considerable height, 
near San Pedro. A large Hawk of a dark lead-colour was 
frequently seen, possibly Buteo equinoctialis. This last species 
was generally sitting perfectly still on the branch of a tree. 


Having no spare time to skin so large a bird, I did not even 
shoot a specimen, which I might easily have done, as they 
were tame, like most of the birds in the country, owing to their 
being so seldom molested. On two or three occasions I saw 
what appeared to be very small Falcons with light-coloured 
breasts—smaller than Tinnunculus sparverius. I shot twice at 
them when sitting on the top of very lofty trees; bat owing to 
their small size, and the great distance, I was not able to obtain 
a specimen. I never saw an Osprey (Pandion) in Honduras ; 
but when I was on board a steamer, on the south coast of Cuba, 
going from Cienfuegos to Batavano, an Osprey alighted on the 
mast-head, and was shot by one of the passengers. It was a very 
fine specimen. 


65. Rep Picton. (Columba flavirostris.) 

Not uncommon on Tigre Island; but I did not notice it in 
the interior. They are fine handsome birds. Length 13 inches. 
Bill white; cere reddish; irides yellowish-brown ; head, neck, 
and breast pale claret colour; chin whitish; back and_ wings 
brownish-grey ; belly and rump bluish-grey ; a patch of the 
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same colour as the neck on each shoulder ; tail-feathers darker 
than wings; legs and feet dark pink. 


66. Wuire-wincep Dove. (Zenaida leucoptera.) 

Abundant; especially near the Pacific coast, and in the envi- 
rons of Comayagua. I found this species most plentiful in the 
vicinity of houses and corn-fields ; the following species seemed 
to prefer the woods and open plains. Both are very good eating, 
and I used often to kill two or three at a shot. I found all the 
Columbide most abundant on the Pacitie slope, which is drier and 
more rocky than the Atlantic; the vegetation moreover is not 
nearly so dense, and there are fewer Palms, Ferns, and large 
trees. I observed very few Doves on the Atlantic slope, and 
hardly any as we approached the sea. 

This species is common in Jamaica (see ‘ Gosse’s Birds of 
Jamaica’). The tune to shoot Pigeous was the morning and 
evening ; during the heat of the day they keep close under the 
shade of thick bushes, and will not leave their shelter. I have 
tried to drive them out with stones, but they would only fly a few 
yards, and then dive into the thicket again. In the tropics I 
found that few birds, except Humming-birds, would face the 
sun, consequently morning and evening, especially the former, 
was the best time for bird-collecting. To go out in the heat of 
the day was useless, and a sacrifice of health and strength. 


67. SHARP-TAILED Brown Dove. (Zenaidura carolinensis.) 

Common, and generally seen in small flocks of six to ten. 
(See preceding remarks.) 

68. SHORT-TAILED Grounv Dove. (Chameapelia rufipennis.) 

I only saw this species in some open country near Comayagua, 
where they were not very plentiful. 

69. Lonc-Taitep Grounp Dove. (Scardafella inca.) 

Very common, and generally seen in pairs. They are good 
ating, but so small as not to be worth shooting for the pot in a 
country where ammunition is scarce, and a watch has to be sct 
on its expenditure; they are very beautiful little birds. I am 
sorry that, with the exception of the last species, I was unable to 
preserve specimens of the Columbide of Honduras, owing to 
want of time and bad health. All Pigeons are difficult to prepare, 
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as their feathers readily fall off, and their skins are tender and 
easily torn. 

Length 84 inches. Irides reddish ; legs and feet pale flesh- 
colour; upper surface of body pale brown, each feather tipped 
with darker, forming transverse bars; chin and breast dove- 
colour, feathers tipped with darker; belly buff, feathers with 
darker tips; six outer tail-feathers black, with white tips; two 
next black, with basal part of the shaft red; centre feathers 
brown ; wing-feathers rich chestnut-red, edged with blackish- 


brown. 
[To be continued. | 


XXVII.—Notes on Birds observed in the Ionian Islands, and the 
Provinces of Albania proper, Epirus, Acarnania, and Monte- 
negro. By the Hon. Tuomas L. Powys, F.Z.S. (Part IIL.) 


[Continued from page 140.] 


81. Hever Sparrow. (Accentor modularis.) 

Very common in Corfu in winter. I have observed one or two 
individuals during the summer months, and seen some eggs 
(which I believe belonged to this species) taken in Epirus. 


82. Rosin REDBREAST, (Sylvia rubecula.) 
Arrives in Corfu in great numbers about the end of October, 
and disappears in March. Not very abundant on the mainland. 


83. BLUE-THROATED WARBLER. (Sylvia cyanecula.) 

I only once saw a bird of this species in these parts ; this was 
in the Val di Roppa, in Corfu, in April 1857. 

84. Common Repstart. (Sylvia phenicura.) 


Arrives in March in small numbers, remaining, I think, only 
a few days. 


85. Brack Repstart. (Sylvia tithys.) 
Common in Corfu and Epirus in winter. A few remain to 
breed in the island. 


86. Wuite Waeratt. (Motacilla alba.) 
Common, and resident in Corfu; I have not observed it on 
the mamland except during the winter months. 


